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COLUMBUS,  December  10th,  1856. 

To  His  Excellency,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  : 

Sir  : Annexed  we  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  to  you,  our  report  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  Ohio  Reform  School,  with  the  most  respectful  request  to  you,  to 
lay  the  same  before  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State. 

We  remain  most  respectfa  ly,  your  most  obedient, 

CHAS.  REEMELIN, 

JOHN  A.  FOOT, 

JAMES  D.  LADD. 

Com,  of  the  Ohio  Reform  School , 


REPORT. 


COLUMBUS,  December,  1856. 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio  : 

The  undersigned  Commissioners,  under  the  act  “ to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reform  School  of  Ohio,”  hereby,  as  required  by  law,  respectfully 
report : 

We  invite  your  consideration  to  Doc.  A,  containing  the  journal  of  our  proceed- 
ings; also  to  Doc.  B,  being  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place,  and  Doc.  C, 
which  is  a tabular  statement,  presenting  in  very  compact  form,  the  several  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  nearly  all  the  institutions  visited  by  us.  We  have  also 
deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a large  number  of  interesting  reports  of 
such  institutions,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  including  views  and  maps  of 
their  buildings,  and  general  arrangement  ; also  other  papers  exhibiting  their  gen- 
eral working.  The  laws  of  England  and  France,  regulating  similar  institutions, 
have  also  been  procured,  and  are  at  your  service.  We  preferred  to  deposit  these 
latter  matters  as  stated,  because  to  make  them  a part  of  our  report  would  render 
it  too  voluminous. 

We  confidently  rely  on  your  approval  of  the  assumption  on  our  part,  in  violation 
of  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  of  visiting  not  more  than  three  of  the  principal 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  doing  so  as  an  entire  board.  The  expense 
to  the  State  was  only  as  much  as  upon  computation  would  have  been  the  outlay 
necessary  if  there  had  been  two  only  of  the  board,  and  if  confined  to  the  number 
of  institutions  named  in  the  law.  The  State  is,  therefore,  in  no  wise  the  loser  by 
this  arrangement. 

One  of  our  number  (Mr.  Reemelin,)  having  occasion  to  visit  Europe  during  the 
past  summer  ; we  readily  accepted  his  offer  to  visit  similar  institutions  in  Europe. 
These  services  were  gratuitously  performed,  and  we  do  but  simple  justice  when 
we  say  that  they  are  of  great  value  to  the  State.  The  reasons  for  our  failure  to 
employ  an  architect,  and  to  furnish  plans  and  specifications,  will  be  fully  explained 
in  the  course  of  the  report,  and  we  trust  they  will  meet  your  approbation. 

The  act  defining  our  duties  and  prescribing  our  sphere  of  action  doubtless  look- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  similar  to  those  established  in  the  States 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  our  own  State  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  it  is  due  to  you  that  we  should  frankly  state  the  considerations  which 
have  induced  us  to  take  the  liberty  to  press  upon  your  attention  different  pro- 
positions and  plans. 
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Almost  immediately  on  entering  upon  the  required  inquiry,  we  found  it  to  be 
the  universal  conviction  of  all,  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  that  all  those 
governments  which  had  acted  upon  the  idea  of  having  but  one  kind  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  had  in  a great  degree  fallen  short  of 
accomplishing  the  result  desired,  and  our  own  examinations  proved  this  opinion  to 
be  correct.  Prisons  for  juveniles,  such  as  generally  prevail  in  the  United  States, 
at  Parkhurst,  in  England,  and  at  the  Prison  de  la  Roquette,  in  Paris,  are  admira- 
ble, if  confined  to  the  more  aged  and  confirmed  criminal  youth ; but  for  the  great 
mass  of  juvenile  delinquents,  institutions,  such  as  are  now  being  established  at 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and  have  long  existed  at  Red  Hill  in  England,  at  Mettray 
in  Paris,  and  at  Wichern  in  Germany,  are  the  true  reformatories.  Of  both  of  the 
latter,  and  especially  of  Mettray,  we  have  full  reports,  in  all  their  details  of  ar- 
rangement, discipline,  labor  and  education.  We  refer  you  to  the  reports  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  especially  the  letter  of  Rev.  Sidney  Turner,  the  Su- 
perintendent in- Chief  of  Red  Hill,  England,  and  the  reports  of  Colonel  DeMetz, 
of  Mettray. 

Our  State  having  within  its  limits  an  establishment,  called  into  existence  and 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  most  praiseworthy  public  spirit  of  a single  city  of  the 
State,  and  many  of  its  benevolent  citizens,  we  mean  the  ‘-House  of  Refuge,”  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  that  institution  being  most  excellently  suited  for  the  more  rigid  of  such 
reform  schools,  and  already  supplied  with  able  and  experienced  employees,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  State  to  secure  the  partial  use  of 
this  House  of  Refuge,  for  that  class  of  young  offenders  first  referred  to,  by  a small 
annual  appropriation,  than  to  erect  an  additional  similar  State  establishment,  at 
great  expense,  (say  not  less  than  $200,000,)  and,  after  all,  not  to  have  the  kind  of 
institution  which  all  experience  demonstrates  as  the  proper  one.  We  feel  that  the 
State  hesitated  wisely  in  not  directing  irrevocably,  last  winter,  the  erection  of  such  an 
edifice,  and  it  will  forever  remain  for  us  the  highest  possible  gratification,  if  our 
hesitancy,  superadded  to  that  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  induce  the  law- 
making power  in  this  goodly  State  of  ours,  to  re-examine  the  questions  involved, 
by  the  light  of  those  facts  and  arguments,  whose  weight  and  authority  we  could  not 
gainsay,  and  if  it  then  leads  to  the  adoption  of  such  a complete  and  correct  sys- 
tem as  will  place  Ohio  in  the  van  in  this  matter. 

Ohio  may  do  this  with  less  means,  and  in  a shorter  time,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Let  the  House  of  Refuge  near  Cincinnati  be  the  starting  point.  It  is  now 
surcharged,  and  its  discipline  and  general  usefulness  is  thereby  much  impaired. 
Proper  classification  is  next  to  impossible.  The  presence  of  girls,  sent  there,  gen- 
erally for  immoral  offenses,  aggravates  this  unhealthy  state  of  things.  This  should 
be  remedied  at  the  very  earliest  date.  We  know  of  no  better  way  than  for  the 
State,  by  the  offer  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000,  to  encourage  the  erection 
of  a House  of  Refuge  for  young  female  offenders,  upon  the  same  general  basis  and 
under  the  same  law  as  that  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  present  Cincinnati 
House  of  Refuge.  Until  such  a House  of  Refuge  shall  have  been  erected,  the 
State  should  rent  some  proper  building,  and  remove  into  it  the  girls  now  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati institution.  The  House  of  Refuge  at  Cincinnati  would  then  be  capable  of 
receiving  at  least  a hundred  more  boys,  and  this  number  the  State  might  gradually 
send  there,  as  convictions  shall  take  place.  We  regard  this,  even  if  the  State 
should  stop  there,  as  a far  better,  and  it  certainly  is  a much  cheaper  arrangement, 
than  the  erection  of  another  State  House  of  Refuge.  The  annual  expense  would 
be  limited  and  definitely  fixed,  while  for  a separate  State  institution  it  would  not  be 
less  than  $40,000  to  $60,000.  According  to  our  plan,  to  wit:  appropriating  $10,- 
000  per  annum  to  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  and  $5,000  to  the  proposed 
institution,  for  females  only,  the  whole  cost  annually  would  not  exceed  $15,000. 
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It  would,  however,  be  more  than  unfortunate  if  the  State  were  to  stop  here.  The 
State  should  go  one  step  farther  and  provide  an  institution,  such  as  all  experience 
and  the  joint  testimony  of  all,  who  have  examined  into  this  interesting  subject, 
demonstrates  to  be  the  right  one,  we  mean  a State  Reform  Farm , where  the  mass 
of  these  unfortunate  youths  may  be  employed  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
concomitant  mechanical  labors, — an  institution  without  any-  semblance  of  a prison, 
and  upon  a system  of  labor,  education  and  discipline,  for  which,  life  as  it  is,  and  not 
as  life  should  not  be,  forms  the  model. 

Such  a farm  should  consist  of,  at  least,  2,000  acres.  The  land  should  be  selected 
more  with  regard  to  health  than  its  richness.  The  first  cost  of  it  should  not  exceed 
$20,000.  Upon  this  farm  the  State  should  establish  its  principal  reformatory 
school,  under  the  system  now  in  successful  operation  in  Mettray,  in  France,  mod- 
ified according  to  the  habits  of  life  and  domestic  economy  of  this  country.  That 
system  is  called  “ the  family  system,”  as  contradistinguished  from  the  big  house  cell 
or  prison  system.  Its  main  differences  are — 1st,  That  instead  of  one  large  building 
there  are  several  detached  ones,  and  each  constituting  one  family,  or  household  of 
40  inmates,  with  a chief  or  “father,”  and  two  sub-chiefs,  or  “ elder  brothers,”  for 
each.  2nd,  That  all  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural  and  afew  of  the  more  simple 
and  more  generally  diffused  mechanical  trades  form  the  source  of  employment. 
3d,  The  establishment  grows  gradually  and  chiefly  through  the  labor  of  the  inmates, 
4th,  Its  discipline  is  that  of  a family  whose  subsistence  springs  from  labor,  and 
officers  as  well  as  inmates  are  employed  and  work  with  each  other  ; and,  5th,  In  its 
simplicity  and  studied  adhesion  to  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, avoiding  all  experimenting  in  food,  dress,  lodgings,  etc. 

Such  an  institution,  based  upon  the  quantity  of  land  suggested,  might  be  started 
with  one  family  of  40  boys;  the  building,  (and  any  common  good  farm  house,  or 
Swiss  cottage,  suits  for  it)  being  either  already  on  the  land,  or  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $2,000, — and  this  one  family  taken  from  the  Cincinnati  institu- 
tion, of  the  most  able  bodied  and  better  disposed  boys  could  build  the  houses  for 
the  second  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  farm  would  gradually  grow  to  be  the  model 
farm  of  the  State.  The  labor  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Such  an  institution  appears  to  be  just  the  thing  wanted,  for  the  following 
reasons. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  is,  that  divine  law  indicates  the  family,  and  its 
discipline  dictated  as  it  is  by  parental  duty  and  enforced  by  parental  love,  as  the 
institution  where  youth  is  best  taken  care  of.  Few,  not  more  than  one  half  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  happily  ever  require  any  other.  That  other  should  be  as 
near  the  heaven-appointed  institution  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of. 
Prisons  are  never  of  much  use  for  educational  and  reformatory  purposes,  even  for 
adults.  To  obviate  the  dire  necessity  of  other  existence,  or,  at  least,  to  mitigate 
and  diminish  their  extent,  in  other  words  to  “stop  the  supplies  ” for  crimes  and 
prisons  is  the  avowed  and  chief  object  of  reform  schools,  houses  of  refuge  and 
such  like  establishments,  and,  in  view  of  this,  it  certainly  seems  to  us  a preposition 
too  clear  for  argument,  that  the  true  way  to  accomplish  this  object  is  not  a prison, 
but  rather,  an  institution  as  much  unlike  it  as  possible.  There  are  some  boys  and 
girls  who  are  unfit  for  any  other  than  prison  life,  but  they  are  exceptions,  and  for 
them,  and  them  only,  prisons  should  be  erected  with  most  rigid  discipline.  And 
in  this  connection  may  we  be  allowed  to  state  the  well  known  fact,  that  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  inmates  of  such  establishments  came  there,  because  they  either  never 
enjoyed  the  sweet  of  a good  family  home,  or  the  family  influences  surrounding 
them  were  bad.  Does  not  that  fact  teach  the  unmistakeable  lesson,  that  the  State, 
to  reform  such  youths,  must,  in  the  means  employed,  come  as  near  the  idea  of  a 
well  regulated,  honest  family,  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances  ? Employ- 
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ment  on  a farm  and  instruction  in  its  agricultural  and  simple  mechanical  labors,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Every  institution  we 
visited  admitted  this,  and  all  of  them  used  the  land  they  could  use,  however  little, 
with  avidity.  It  affords  variety  of  labors,  and  thereby  the  means  to  employ  nearly 
every  inmate  usefully.  “ Boys  are  nearer  to  the  ground  than  men,”  says  a French 
proverb,  whence  may  be  argued  with  propriety,  the  general  adaption  of  boys  to  the 
greater  part  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  labor. 

The  experience  of  all  houses  of  refuge  and  similar  institutions,  teaches  that  the  mass 
of  the  inmates  of  such  establishments  come  from  cities,  and  very  frequently  their 
mere  removal  is  a reform  in  itself.  Must  not  this  fact  at  once  suggest  the  idea, 
that  the  instruction  and  employment  should  be  such  as  not  to  lead  the  youth  after 
discharge  right  back  to  his  haunts  of  vice  ? Confine  him  to  mere  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  employment,  and  he  must  after  his  discharge  seek  the  cities  to  earn 
his  livelihood.  Habituate  him  to  the  life  and  labor  of  a farm,  and  he  will,  in  nearly 
every  case,  continue  so  to  live  and  labor  when  restored  to  society,  and  so  the  good 
influences  commenced  in  the  State  institution  will  not  be  effaced. 

Again,  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  the  great  object  of  the  State,  to  take  these  youths 
from  a bad  and  vicious  life  and  to  reform  and  educate  them,  and  then  to  return 
them  to  life  better  beings  and  with  habits  of  industry  ? If  so,  should  not  the  life 
within  the  institution  be  like  the  life  outside  ? If  general  life  outside  were  the  kind 
of  life  led  in  large  hotels,  then  the  big  house  system  might  answer  for  a poor  imita- 
tion ; but  as  the  mass  of  the  community  live  in  families,  for  living  in  one  of  which 
the  youth  is  to  be  fitted,  it  becomes  self-evident,  that  the  farm  and  family  system  is 
the  better. 

This  suggests  the  farther  consideration,  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to 
retain  these  youths  no  longer  than  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  the  good  working  of  any  such  system,  is  the  regular  demand  in  advance 
for  the  discharge  and  reception  of  their  inmates.  Now  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  more  the  habits  and  modes  of  lifi-  of  these  youths  resemble  that  of  society  in 
general,  the  more  willing  will  persons  be  to  take  them  amongst  them.  The  trouble 
of  teaching  them  everything  anew  must  dissuade  many  from  engaging  them,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  public,  that  these  juveniles  are  taught  to  live  as  industrious 
people  generally  live,  only  with  greater  regularity  and  under  more  steady  habits, 
will  promote  and  encourage  their  being  adopted  into  the  families  of  our  country. 
Advertisers  in  newspapers  seeking  employees,  often  say  “ Boys  from  the  country 
preferred,”  which  shows  the  general  tendency. 

The  effect  upon  the  youth  himself  is  a most  important  point  to  be  considered. 
The  State  finds  him  in  a wrong  position  towards  society.  It  takes  him  up  and 
confines  him  in  a prison,  and  thus  habituates  him  to  a life,  the  like  of  which,  he  can 
not,  after  discharge,  find  in  the  world  at  large.  Is  this  not  continuing  him  in  a false 
position  ? Is  it  not  subjecting  him  to  a needlessly  aggravated  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, by  sending  him  into  a new  and  unknown  world  with  manners  and  modes  of 
living  with  which  he  is  not  familiar  ? Is  it  not  better  that  the  shock  and  the  trial 
which  the  youth  has  to  undergo  after  discharge,  should  be  as  light  as  possible  ; and 
can  there  be  a better  way  to  do  this,  than  to  make  the  transition  from  the  State 
institution  to  life  as  natural  and  as  easy  as  possible  ? 

A great  recommendation  of  the  State  Reform  Farm,  lies  in  our  opinion,  also,  in 
the  point  that  it  may  be  called  into  existence  without  those  perplexing  questions 
about  ventilation,  warmth,  supply  of  water,  security  against  fire,  etc.,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  refrained  from  appointing  an  architect,  neither  have  we  any  plans  or 
specifications  for  buildings  to  submit.  We  hold  that  the  State  Reform  Farms  should 
grow  gradually,  and  that  it  requires  no  architect  to  plan  its  buildings.  Each  family 
house  should  be  simple  in  its  construction,  and  its  cost  should  not  exceed  §2,000 
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for  each  house  ; nor  should  the  main  building,  for  the  officers,  require  a cost  greater 
than  "$5,000.  The  church  edifice,  too,  and  the  school  and  other  rooms  for  joint 
use,  should  also  be  simple  buildings.  All  luxury  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
general  appearance  and  organization  should  be  like  that  of  a well  regulated  com- 
mon farm.  In  the  family  system  ventilation  takes  care  of  itself — the  common 
■well  or  cistern  supplies  the  water — danger  from  fire  is  small,  and  a good  farmer’s 
family  of  easy,  but  not  rich  circumstances,  will  supply  the  model. 

What  recommends  the  Reform  Farm  still  more  to  us,  is  its  capability  of  enlarge- 
ment almost  indefinitely.  A big  house  is  generally  too  large  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  soon  after  too  small  for  all  coming  time.  Every  one  that  we  visited  had 
been  miscalculated  as  to  size,  and  therfore  was  misconducted,  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  if  our  State,  too,  if  another  House  of  Refuge  should  be  decided  upon,  the  very- 
first  question  would  be  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  new  building.  We  doubt 
whether  our  State  would  be  any  more  fortunate  than  other  States  and  governments. 

In  all  reformatory  institutions,  whatever  be  their  character,  the  great  problem 
and  the  touch-stone  of  the  whole  system  consists  in  finding  a suitable  superintend- 
ent and  other  officers.  In  the  big  house  system  an  error  in  this  matter  is  fatal. 
In  the  family  system  the  effect  of  a mistake  in  administration  is  easier  perceived  by 
comparison,  and  through  the  emulation,  which  is  always  the  natural  result  of  the 
family  system,  soon  corrected.  The  choice  of  the  first  officer  is,  however,  in  both, 
a matter  of  deep  concern.  He  should  not  be  a hireling,  but  a man  of  sound  native 
sense,  with  a sound  practical  education,  an  honest,  kind  and  large  heart,  deeply 
relioious  and  strictly  conscientious,  but  not  a bigot.  He  should  have  a disposition 
patient  and  forbearing,  and  yet  be  a strict  disciplinarian  ; in  short,  a man,  who  daily 
appreciating  all  that  is  required  of  him,  undertakes  the  position  from  a deep  convic- 
tion of  duty,  and  not  for  the  mere  pay,  and  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  ! Such  a 
man  is  always  hard  to  find.  For  a prison  they  are  scarce  indeed.  For  the  family 
system  it  is  easier  ; the  chance  to  do  one’s  duty  is  much  facilitated  in  consequence 
of  the  subdivision  of  its  labors,  and  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  movements  of 
his  under  officers.  This  is  of  much  assistance  to  a well  disposed  chief  superin- 
tendent. Vacancies  from  death  or  resignation,  or  removal,  are  easier  filled,  and 
negligence  or  relaxation  from  discipline  is  easier  detected  and  remedied. 

The  emulation,  we  spoke  of  above,  is  the  great  lever  of  the  family  system. 
Each  week  the  flag  of  honor  waves  over  that  family  which  has  had  the  least  amount 
of  punishment — been  the  most  useful  and  orderly.  The  contention  for  this  mark 
of  distinction  soon  becomes  so  great,  as  often  to  make  it  a matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  decide  Eo  which  the  flag  belongs  ; and  who  can  doubt  its  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  officers  and  inmates  ? 

The  danger  of  boys  running  away  is  invariably  suggested  as  a serious  objection 
to  all  farms  such  as  we  recommend  This  idea  springs  from  a total  misconception 
of  the  whole  subject.  Boys  will  naturally  run  away  from  a prison,  but  why  should 
they  run  away  from  a Reform  Farm  is  not  easily  perceived.  In  fact,  we  think  the 
danger  lies  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  the  State  should  adopt  the  most  rigid 
and  guarded  rules  upon  the  subject  of  the  admission  to  the  institution.  The  reply 
to  the  other  objection  simply  is,  that  experience  demonstates  with  unerring  certainty 
that  a Tzever-relaxing  discipline,  which  is  inseperable  from  the  family  system,  with 
its  subdivision  and  excellent  classifications,  and  as  a consequence,  the  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  relation  of  the  inmates  with  the  officers,  is  a far  better  guard- 
system  than  all  locks  and  bars,  ©r  high  walls  and  deep  ditches.  An  organization, 
military  in  its  regularity,  order  and  punctuality  and  minute  in  its  details,  banishes 
the  drifting  into  slovenness  and  inattention,  which  is  so  common  in  big  establish- 
ments, and  we  speak  but  a very  common  truth  when  we  say  that  constant  exercise 
and  employment  is  the  best  protection  against  the  officer’s  negligence,  as  it  is  also 


the  best  guard -system  to  keep  the  boys  from  running  away.  “ I feel  much  safer 
holding  the  keys  to  their  hearts  than  to  their  cells,”  was  the  excellent  reply  of  the 
French  reformer  at  Mettray,  to  a person  who  expressed  fears  that  the  boys  would 
escape,  unless  locked  up.  A boy  who  had  run  away  from  several  prisons,  and  whose 
power  in  scaling  walls  was  prodigious,  was  admitted  into  Mettray.  He  remained 
there  without  any  attempt  to  escape.  “ Why  do  you  not  try  to  run  away  here  ?” 
he  was  asked.  “Because  there  are  no  walls  to  climb  over,”  was  the  reply.  The 
proportion  of  the  runaways  at  Mettray  is  one  out  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty- four. 

Even  at  play  and  in  hours  of  recreation,  both  the  officers  and  youth  should  be 
together,  and  all  it  needs  to  have  this,  is  a perfect  organization  with  proper  hours 
of  relief  for  boys  and  men.  He  who  will  not  thus  mingle  with  the  boys,  eat,  sleep, 
play  and  work  with  them,  should  not  be  employed  in  such  an  institution. 

And  here  let  us  remark  upon  an  invariable  characteristic  difference  between  the 
family  and  the  big  house  system.  In  the  first,  the  inmates  are  always  more  man- 
nerly, more  cleanly  and  more  cheerful.  Manners,  neatness,  and  all  those  so  called 
outer  qualities  of  men,  are  almost  invariably  neglected  in  the  big  houses.  The 
inmates  sleep,  eat,  walk,  dress  and  play  slovenly,  and  sore  hands  and  eyes,  and  torn 
clothes  are  frequently  seen.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious — it  is  always  a part  of  the 
cell  system,  which  is  generally  a part  of  the  prison  system.  We  regard  these  matters 
of  the  greatest  moment.  The  reformation  of  the  outer  man  should  be  as  much  the 
care  of  such  an  institution,  as  the  inner.  Religion  and  morality  should  form  the 
great  basis  of  all  systems  for  the  formation  of  human  character  ; they  should  be,  to 
use  a familiar  expression,  its  citadel  ; but  its  out-posts  are  those  qualities  through 
which  industry,  routine,  order,  good  manners,  cleanliness  and  proper  rules  in 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  become  fixed  habits,  and  without  them,  human 
character,  however  deep  may  be  its  religious  foundations,  cannot  be  safely  trusted 
to  bear  up  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  This  is  especial! y true  of  juveniles,  such 
as  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  next  to  the  development  of  a fine  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  they  need  as  a chief  protection  against  a relapse,  good  manners  and 
fixed  and  regular  habits.  The  morals  and  religion  of  a habitually  clean  and  well 
mannered  boy  are  much  safer  than  those  of  him  whose  early  training  in  these 
matters  is  neglected.  Everything  depends  upon  such  a training  of  these  poor 
inmates,  as  to  make  them  proof  against  the  approach  of  vice,  and  to  make  them 
loathe  their  former  haunts  of  infamy.  These  poor  unfortunate  juveniles  are  with- 
out those  passports  into  life  which  parental  and  other  family  influences  afford  to  the 
more  fortunate  children  of  society.  How  necessary,  then,  that  the  institution 
should  supply  them  with  those  other  passports  to  the  favors  of  the  world — polite 
manners,  clean  habits,  and  a capabiltiy  to  adapt  themselves  easily  to  each  new 
family — such  a demeanor,  in  short,  as  will  turn  away  the  finger  of  scorn,  which  the 
rude  world  is  apt  to  point  at  such  persons.  The  institution  itself  is  much  benefited 
by  these  matters,  as  it  gives  a tone  of  propriety,  such  as  facilitates  vastly  the 
general  discipline. 

"We  feel  bound  to  insist  that,  in  all  institutions  of  this  character,  a strict  account 
should  be  kept  between  the  State  and  the  inmates.  The  “ costs  ” for  each  inmate, 
before  entrance  and  afterward,  for  food,  clothing,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  entered, 
and  the  inmate  be  duly  credited  for  all  his  labor.  This  account  should,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, be  duplicated  by  each  inmate  himself,  and  pains  be  taken  to  instruct  him  in  it. 
And  if  the  inmate  should  be  unable  to  liquidate  all  that  may  be  set  down  against 
him,  before  discharge,  let  it  go  with  him  into  life,  as  a debt  of  honor.  An  oppor- 
tunity should  also  be  given  to  each  inmate  to  earn  small  extra  wages,  with  which 
to  purchase,  without  restraint,  books,  ornaments  for  his  person,  and  even  a few 
specific  luxuries,  at  certain  fixed  rates,  within  the  institution,  so  as  to  teach  him  the 


use  of  money.  Such  a system  of  accounting  might  be  troublesome  for  officers  to 
get  up,  but  once  got  up,  it  works  with  ease,  apd  is  at  the  same  time,  a self-operating 
check  upon  the  expenditures  of  the  institution.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  impress  the 
youth  with  many  good  feelings,  among  which  that  of  impressing  him  with  a sense 
of  the  punctilious  justice  of  the  State  will  not  be  the  least  beneficent;  and  that  it 
will  be  a most  excellent  preparation  for  life  after  discharge,  is  a self-evident  propo- 
sition. Any  and  every  appliance  should  thus  be  used,  to  prepare  the  boy  for  life 
outside;  and  a most  essential  point  in  his  education,  is  to  teach  him  “self-control 
and  self-regulation.” 

Gymnastics  and  Music  should  be  cultivated,  as  a part  of  a well-regulated  system 
of  recreation.  To  teach  a person  how  to  employ  his  idle  time,  is  a most  important 
item  in  all  education,  and  particularly  with  the  “children  of  idleness,”  such  as  the 
inmates  of  such  establishments  generally  were.  Instead  of  bells  and  gongs  use 
horns,  with  a few  hearty  blasts  to  some  simple  piece  of  music.  And  in  this  con- 
nection we  would  say  that  bathing  and  swimming,  and,  if  possible,  in  open  air,  and 
in  a running  stream,  should  not  be  omitted. 

To  get  up  a liberal  system  of  rewards,  varied  every  once  in  a while,  should  be 
the  constant  study  of  the  ingenious,  both  throughout  the  State  and  in  the  Institu- 
tion. We  hold  that  inciting  to  improvement  by  rewards,  is  far  better  than  to  re- 
strain evil  by  punishment.  The  one  produces  a positive  good,  by  raising  the  char- 
acter and  developing  virtue — the  other  represses  wrong,  and  may  or  may  not  cure 
it,  if  not,  it  p.oduces  hypocrisy,  that  mere  cover  of  iniquity.  And  against  hypoc- 
risy, that  parasite  plant  of  such  institutions,  we  must  guard  with  unremitted  atten- 
tion and  sleepless  solicitude.  The  big  house  cell  system  breeds  it  rankly,  except 
where  solitary  confinement  is  the  basis  of  its  discipline,  and  even  in  the  family  sys- 
tem the  officers  should  watch  its  approaches  constantly,  ever  ready  to  eradicate  it, 
for  which  the  system  affords  ample  opportunities. 

We  have  spoken  of  strict  rules  upon  the  subject  of  admission;  and  again  recur 
to  it  with  the  view  of  directing  your  attention  to  a revision  of  our  laws  upon  the 
subject.  For  this  purpose  the  laws  and  reports  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union, 
and  of  England  and  France,  will  be  very  useful.  The  first  are  at  the  Library; 
the  others  have,  as  reported,  been  procured.  The  State  should  let  its  youth  feel, 
at  every  step,  that  personal  liberty  is  the  great  basis  of  our  laws,  and  that  a sacred 
reverence  for  it  is  the  first  rule  of  our  Republic;  that  it  is  a positive  right,  born 
with  every  human  being,  which  can  only  be  suspended,  never  abrogated,  and  only 
suspended  for  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  State  policy,  that  of  punishment 
for  crime,  and  then  no  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  society!  Judi- 
cial authority,  exercised  in  the  presence  of  a jury,  should  alone  be  allowed  to  send 
a youth,  either  to  a reform  prison,  or  to  the  State  Reform  Farm.  The  right  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  or  of  overseers  of  the  poor  or  similar  authorities,  to  do  so, 
should  never  be  admitted.  For  such  local  demands,  it  needs  again  county 
establishments,  of  a character  somewhat  like  Randal’s  Island  Nursery,  and 
such  as  these,  the  local  authorities  should  provide  and  preside  over,  thus 
preserving  the  general  idea  upon  which  our  State  Government  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  very  properly  hitherto  confined  to.  We  take  the  liberty  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities,  and  especially  those  entrusted  with  the 
general  education  of  the  youth  in  this  State,  this  interesting  subject,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  they  will  aid  the  State  in  its  reformatory  efforts,  and  thus  ren- 
der our  educational  system  complete,  by  embracing  all  the  youth  in  the  State. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  provision  should  at  once  be  made  by 
law,  that  in  all  trials  of  juveniles  under  18  years  of  age,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
should,  by  leave  of  the  Court,  have  power  before  the  retiring  of  the  jury  for  final  deci- 
sion upon  the  defendant’s  guilt  or  innocence,  to  submit  to  the  jury,  the  simple  ques. 
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tion,  upon  the  facts  before  them,  whether  thejuvenile  defendant  shall  be  sent  either 
to  the  respective  House  of  Refuge,  or  to  the  State  Reform  Farm,  or  discharged 
altogether  as  the  case  may  be, — thus  avoiding  an  actual  conviction  and  its  conse- 
quent disqualifications,  and  disgrace. 

We  would  in  this  connection  turther  suggest  that  it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of 
every  judge  and  jury  thus  sentencing  boys  or  girls  under  18  years  of  age,  to  en- 
quire into  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  and  whether  they  have  endeavored  to 
properly  educate  their  child,  and  if  not,  that  the  judge  be  at  liberty  to  direct 
costs  to  be  collected  from  such  parents,  and  also  give  judgment  fora  regular  weekly 
contribution  for  maintenance  in  the  State  institution. 

In  every  jail  in  the  State  there  should  be  a separate  apartment  fitted  up  for  the 
confinement  of  youths  until  trial,  and  we  earnestly  press  upon  you  the  passage  of 
a law  for  that  purpose. 

Power  should  also  be  vested  in  some  judicial  authority  to  transfer  the  inmates 
from  one  institution  to  the  other.  Also  to  apprentice  them  with  proper  notice  to 
parents  and  guardians.  The  latter  power  should  be  vested  in  the  heads  of  the 
Rtform  Farm,  and  eventually,  after  the  Houses  of  Refuge  shall  be  confined  to  the 
worse  class  of  juvenile  delinquents,  transfers  to  the  State  Reform  Farm  might  be 
permitted  as  a reward,  and  again  from  the  Farm  as  a punishment  to  the  House  of 
Refuge.  Such  transfers  should,  however,  be  made  only  in  a few  special  cases. 

We  hardly  need  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  a healthy  public  opinion,  which 
holds  such  institutions  sacred  from  political  proscription  or  favoritism  in  the 
appointment  of  officers.  Is  it  not  enough,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  of 
our  general,  and  in  fact,  too,  of  our  State  and  even  county  governments,  are  tainted  by 
the  vicious  system,  which  appoints  and  elects  men  to  office,  for  the  very  reason  for 
which  they  should  not  be  appointed  or  elected,  to  wit : their  heated  partizanship  ; 
— must  the  nurseries  of  youth  be  also  drawn  into  the  vortex?  We  hope 
not,  and  we  invoke  all  having  any  thing  to  do  in  this  matter,  to  adhere  to  the  rule, 
that  none  but  men  qualified  for  the  post  they  seek,  shall  be  appointed.  No  such 
reform  system  can  work  well,  unless  its  offices  be  preserved  from  being  sinecures 
for  politicians.  This  the  family  system,  by  its  labors  and  constant  activity,  is  very 
apt  to  guard  against. 

We  propose  to  entrust  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and  other  labor,  to  persons 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ; because,  in  our  opinion,  the  State 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  buying  and  repair  of  tools,  implements  and 
stocking  the  f irm,  nor  with  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  or  the  work 
shops.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  should  agree  to  pay  a fixed  price  for  each 
hour  of  labor,  to  be  arranged  between  its  agent  and  the  superintendent  and  offi  • 
cers  ; or  what  would  be  more  simple  still,  to  agree  to  feed  and  clothe  inmates  for  8 
hours  of  labor  each  working  day.  We  prefer  eight  hours,  because  we  think  that 
Franklin  was  right  in  limiting  labor  to  that  length  of  time. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  have  no  trouble  in  establishing  the  State  Re- 
form Farm  as  the  model  farm  of  the  State,  and  in  embellishing  and  stocking  it ; 
if  the  State  agree  to  erect  the  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements.  To 
doubt  that  it  can  make  it  pay  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  a doubt  in  all 
farming  labor,  and  we  feel  equally  satisfied  that  the  division  of  the  source  of  ap- 
pointments will  work  no  evil,  and  if  it  should,  it  is  easily  guarded  against,  by 
retaining  for  the  State  some  control  over  the  appointments.  That  all  labor  is  and 
must  be  subject  to  the  general  discipline,  is  a self-understood  point.  All  such  insti- 
tutions have  been  called  into  existence,  by  the  mixed  action  of  public  and  more 
private  effort,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  managed  by  authorities  and  officers, 
whose  source  of  appointment  and  control  and  direction  flows  partly  from  State  and 
partly  local  and  even  private  authority.  In  fact  we  may  say,  the  honor  of  project- 
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iag  such  institutions  belongs  to  private  benevolence,  and  only  recently  have  govern- 
ments been  awakened  to  their  sense  of  duty  in  this  respect. 

We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a dissertation  with  a view  to  demonstrate  the  high 
obligation  ot  the  State  in  this  matter.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  obligation 
is  admitted,  and  that  the  State  is  ready  to  act  upon  it.  Hence  it  has  been  our  aim  only 
to  suggest  the  most  feasible,  most  practical,  cheapest  and  least  expensive  plan.  This 
we  think  we  have  demonstrated  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that 
if  our  recommendations  are  adoptod,  Ohio  having  both  systems,  and  they  working 
as  we  suggest  in  aid  of  and  in  harmony  with  each  other,  will  have  the  most  effec- 
tive reformatory  schools  of  any  in  the  world.  We  desire  to  say,  however,  that 
questions  of  expense,  while  they  deserve  due  weight,  should  not  override  more 
important  considerations.  It  would  cost  nothing  to  refuse  to  act  at  all  in  the  pre- 
mises ; but  would  it  be  good  economy  ? So  it  may  be  barely  possible  : that  it 
costs  less  to  feed,  dress,  and  house  a boy  in  a prison,  than  on  a farm  ; but  will  it 
effect  the  great  purpose  equally  well  ? We  believe,  in  this  as  in  all  other  publia 
affairs,  the  true  policy  is  embraced  in  the  motto  : “What’s  fit  to  be  done  at  all, 
is  fit  to  be  well  done.” 

One  very  important  point  we  can  not  pass  over  ; it  is  the  care  to  be  exercised 
over  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  after  their  discharge.  They  should  never  be 
lost  sigh:  of  in  after  life,  and  one  reason  for  our  proposing  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture as  the  Board  under  whose  charge  the  labor  of  the  institution  is  to  be  placed, 
is  a desiie  to  get  thereby  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  to  act  as  auxilaries  in 
watching  and  guarding  and  providing  places  for  the  dismissed  juveniles.  In  this 
point  the  artiticbil  State  family  should  take  the  place  of  the  natural  mother,  and 
these  more  unfortunate  than  wicked  delinquents  should  be  made  to  feel,  that  there 
at  the  farm,  they  shall  always  find  a home,  an  adviser  and  a protector.  No  one 
should  be  sent  adrift  without  arranging  for  his  writing  frequently,  and  his  being 
looked  after,  and  if  necessary,  protected.  We  suggest  to  our  fellow  citizen •;  the 
establishment  of  societies  every  where  over  the  State  “ in  aid  of  prison  discipline,” 
and  especially  should  the  ladies  of  the  State  assist  with  their  benign  influence.  The 
institution  itself,  however,  should  organize  a thorough  system  for  watching  over  the 
youth  after  discharge,  and  its  constant  aim  should  be  to  provide  good  homes  for 
their  inmates,  as  fast  as  it  is  advisable  to  discharge  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  present  to  you  theo- 
ries of  our  own,  but  rather  the  reflections  of  others,  and  those  only  when  we  have 
found  them  corroborated  by  actual  experience. 

We  are  truly  grateful  to  all  the  officers  of  the  many  institutions,  visited  either 
by  ourselves  or  by  Mr.  Reemelin  alone,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
we  cheerfully  render  them  our  most  respectful  thanks,  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  showed  us  everything  connected  therewith  ; and  also  for  the  reports  and  other 
valuable  papers  furnished  us.  The  very  interesting  letter,  from  the  Rev.  G. 
Werner,  a protestant  clergyman,  of  (South  Germany,  to  Mr.  Reemelin,  deserves 
our  most  grateful  acknowledgement.  It  contains  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and 
experience  of  a gentleman,  who  from  a deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  his  duties, 
as  a preacher  of  the  Gospel,  has  devoted  a life  to  the  saving  of  the  neglected 
children  of  society.  Solitary  and  alone,  he  struck  out  into  the  path  of  being  God’s 
messenger  of  love  to  the  humble  and  forsaken ; unassisted  by  government,  he  has 
for  years  labored  incessantly  in  this  great  cause.  The  views  he  presents  in  the 
letter,  evince  his  sincere  earnestness,  and  practical  good  sense,  and  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  a welcome  addition  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  and 
with  this  view  the  letter  is  presented. 

We  have  arranged  an  interchange  of  reports  hereafter,  with  all  these  institutions, 
and  suggest  that  provision  may  be  made  by  law,  for  all  expenses  incident  to  such 
an  interchange.  We  also  suggest  the  establishment  of  a library  of  the  severa 
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treatises  upon  the  subject,  which  would  cost  but  little,  and  would  ultimately  prove 
very  useful. 

Our  respectful  thanks  are  also  due  to  their  excellencies,  Gov.  Gardner,  of  Mass- 
achusetts, Gov.  Miner,  of  Connecticut,  and  Gov.  Hoppin,  of  Pdiode  Island,  for 
their  kindness  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  our  visit  to  these  States. 

In  recapitulation  we  recommend  : 

1.  The  immediate  establishment  of  a temporary  House  of  Refuge  for  females, 
by  the  State,  and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  for  that  purpose. 

2.  A tender  of  $5,000  per  annum,  to  any  city  or  couuty  of  the  State,  which 
shall  establish,  as  Cincinnati  has  established  its  House  of  Refuge,  a similar  estab- 
lishment for  females. 

3.  To  confine  the  Cincinnati  house  to  boys  only. 

4.  The  State,  in  consideration  of  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  Cincinnati  institution  for  100  boys,  hereafter  sent  there  by  the  courts  of 
this  State. 

5.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000,  for  the  land  for  the  State  Reform  Farm. 

6.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000,  for  buildings,  and  keeping  the  inmates  in  food 
and  clothing,  etc.,  the  first  year. 

7.  A review  of  our  laws,  so  as  to  avoid  actual  conviction  for  juveniles. 

8.  The  passage  of  a law  for  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  Reform  Farm,  and 
the  proper  authority  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

9.  A law  to  compel  the  erection  of  a separate  apartment  for  juveniles,  in  every 
jail  and  prison  in  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  REEMELIN, 
JOHN  A.  FOOT, 
JAMES  D.  LADD. 


[DOCUMENT  A.] 


JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  Commissioners  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  2d  Section  of  an  act  enti- 
tled an  act  “ To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Reform  School,” 
passed  at  your  last  session,  met  on  the  18th  day  of  April  last,  upon  call  of  Gov. 
Chase,  in  Columbus,  and  were  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  4th  section  of  afore- 
said act,  and  organized  by  appointing  John  A.  Foot,  Chairman,  and  James  D.  Ladd, 
Secretary.  After  the  reading  of  some  documents  in  reference  to  Reform  Schools, 
Houses  of  Refuge,  &c. 

1st.  Resolved,  That  when  we  adjourn  we  do  so  to  meet  in  Cleveland  in  May, 
and  proceed  to  Rochester,  etc.,  in  order  to  examine  the  “ Western  House  of  Ref- 
uge for  the  State  of  New  York,”  the  “Massachusetts  State  Reform  School,”  and  the 
“Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge.”  Those  three  institutions  being  the  ones  we 
select,  in  accordance  with  Sec.  3,  of  aforementioned  act. 

2d  Resolved,  That  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  our  associate  Commissioner, 
Charles  Reemlin,  expects  to  visit  Europe  the  ensuing  summer,  and  that  we  hereby 
authorize  and  request  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  to  visit  such  institutions  there, 
as  he  may  be  able  to,  in  order  to  report  their  experience,  etc.,  and  that  we  deem 
it  exceedingly  fortunate  that  such  an  opportunity  presents  for  obtaining  so  desira- 
ble information  without  expense  to  the  State. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  advertise  as  soon  as  practicable  for  sites,  donations,  etc.,  as 
provided  for  in  section  2,  of  said  act,  in  the  prominent  papers  of  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  Steubenville,  and  Columbus. 

Then  adjourned. 

May  5th.  Met  in  Cleveland  and  proceeded  to  Rochester. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  May  6. 

Visited  ‘ House  of  Refuge”  for  State  of  New  York,  whose  officers  kindly  afford- 
ed us  every  opportunity  for  seeing  inmates,  learning  the  history  and  experience  of 
the  Institution,  etc. 

Westboro,  Mass.,  May  8. 

Visited  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School,  located  at  this  place;  found  it  a 
model  institution  in  a beautiful  rural  location,  whose  gentlemanly  Superintendant 
and  Secretary,  treated  us  with  great  kindness,  seemiDg  anxious  that  we  should 
miss  nothing  of  interest. 

Boston,  May  9th. 

Visited  several  benevolent  reformatory  institutions  in  and  about  this  city. 

New  York  City,  May  12th,  13th  and  14th. 

Visited  a great  many  institutions  of  a benevolent  and  reformatory  character, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the  “New  York  House  of  Refuge,”  on 
Randall’s  Island,  “Five  Point’s  Mission,”  &c. 

Philadelphia,  May  16th. 

Visited  “The  House  of  Refuge,”  found  it  a noble  building  with  officers,  discip- 
line, inmates,  etc.,  very  similar  to  those  heretofore  examined. 

In  addition  to  an  examination  of  the  above  mentioned  Institutions,  members  of 
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your  Committee,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  to  enable  them  more  satisfac- 
torily to  discharge  the  responsible  and  pleasing  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  your 
favor,  improved  opportunities  which  their  own  business  and  travel  afforded,  to  visit 
and  examine  tbe  “Providence  Reform  School;”  the  “Baltimore  House  of  Ref- 
uge;” the  “State  Reform  School,”  of  Connecticut,  located  at  Meriden;  the  “House 
of  Reception  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum;”  the  “Five  Point’s  House  of  In- 
dustry;” the  “News  Boy’s  Boarding  and  Reading  Rooms;”  the  “Home  for  the 
Friendless,”  and  Mr.  Braus’  “School  for  Yagrant  Boys,”  in  New  York  city — as 
well  as  the  Cincinnati  “House  of  Refuge,”  in  our  own  State — and  Chas.  Reemelin 
visited  and  examined  some  of  the  most  prominent  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  For  more  particular  information  in  refer- 
ence to  which  we  refer  you  to  documents  B and  C accompanying  this. 

Upon  call  of  Chairman,  met  in  Cleveland  Nov.  6th.  Were  exceedingly  inter- 
ested in  having  Chas.  Reemelin’s  account  of  “Red  Hill  and  Mettray  Institutions  ; 
and  deeming  it  advisable  to  have  a conference  with  the  “State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture,” adjourned  to  meet  with  them  in  Columbus  on  Dec.  the  3d. 

December  3d,  met  in  Columbus.  Were  waited  upon  by  officers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  their  annual  meeting 
now  being  held  in  “Columbian  Hall.”  Prepared  papers  and  presented  them  at 
evening  session  of  said  body — who  by  resolution  approved  of  the  propositions  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  promised  the  ready  assistance  in  co-operation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Adopted  report  to  be  presented  to  the  coming  session  of 
our  State  Legislature.  Then  adjourned. 

JAS.  D.  LADD,  Secretary . 

CHAS.  REEMELIN,) 

JNO.  A.  FOOT,  V Commissioners. 

JAS.  D.  LADD.  ) 


[DOCUMENT  B.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Office,  House  of  Refuge,  > 
Cincinnati,  Dec.  1 st,  1856.  $ 

Hon.  Chas.  Reemelin  : 

gIR The  Directors  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  this  city,  received  from  you  a 

communication  in  words  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

<<  To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  ; 

“ Gentlemen, — Having,  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  act  to  establish 
a Reform  School  of  Ohio,  been  appointed  a special  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  upon  what  terms  the  partial  use  of  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  can 
be  obtained  by  the  State,  I take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  following  as  the  most 
equitable  proposition  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 

“ 1st.  That  the  State  rent,  temporarily,  a proper  building,  in  a suitable  location,  and 
make  other  provisions  for  the  accommodation  of  the  female  inmates  now  in  your 

institution.  . . 

“ 2d.  That  the  State  tender  an  annual  appropriation  to  any  city  or  county,  in  this 
State  or  body  of  citizens  or  both,  on  condition  that  they  erect,  on  the  terms  pro- 
vided' by  the  laws  for  the  erection  of  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  an  institution 
for  females. 

“ 3d.  That  the  State  appropriate,  annually,  to  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  State  shall  have  the 
privilege  to  send  to  said  institution  one  hundred  male  youths,  under  the  age  of 
sixteenyears,  that  may,  hereafter,  be  convicted  of  Penitentiary  offences. 

“ These  propositions  are  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
the  State,  to  wit  : the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio. 

“ Should  the  foregoing  propositions  be  accepted  you  will  please  signify  so  to  me, 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

“Our  Board  meet  Dec.  2d,  and  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  our  report. 

“ Most  respectfully,  yours, 

CHAS.  REEMELIN.” 

Which  being  considered  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  referred  to  a specicl 
committee  of  Hve,  (a  majority  of  the  Board)  to  confer  with  you.  And  said  com- 
mittee have  instructed  me  to  communicate  to  you,  that  they  unanimously  favor  the 
foreuoin"'  propositions  as  a basis  for  future  negotiations,  in  detail. 

3 ° 1 By  order  of  the  Com. 

WM.  LEUTHSTROM,  Sec’y, 

Columbls,  Sept.  17,  1856. 

Friend  James  D.  Ladd  : 

Presuming  that  you  will  be  at  the  State  Fair,  if  you  have  a little  time,  please  look 
for  me  among  the  fruit,  on  Wednesday,  (as  I can  only  be  there  one  day)  ; and  I 
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wish  to  have  a few  words  with  you  in  regard  to  reform  school  matters.  Our 
citizens  of  Columbus  are  too  much  engaged  in  politics,  &c.,  to  respond  to  your 
advertisement,  but  on  conversing  with  several  land  owners,  I find  quite  a willingness 
expressed  to  be  liberal.  There  is  a most  beautiful  piece  of  ground  near  this  city, 
belonging  to  the  State,  purchased  for  a stone  quarry  for  the  State  House,  about  50 
acresfaiTd  Mr.  William  Sullivant,  who  owns  the  adjoining  land,  says  he  will  donate 
an  additional  piece,  if  necessary,  when  he  learns  how  much  will  be  needed,  and 
what  hind  of  an  institution  is  contemplated.  Now  what  I want  especially  to  say,  is, 
if  you  or  either  of  the  others  of  the  Committee,  should  visit  this  city  during  the  fall, 

I will  be  pleased  to  see  you  and  show  you  that  location,  and  one  or  two  others  in 
this  vicinity,  the  owners  of  which,  I think,  would  offer  them  on  liberal  terms  for 
this  purpose.  I expect  to  be  absent  after  the  State  Fair,  until  about  ihe  5th  of  next 
month.  Respectfully,  &c., 

M.  B.  BATEHAM. 

Chillicothe,  June  27,  1856. 

Hon.  Charles  Reemelin  : 

Dear  Sir — Tour  very  friendly  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  reached  me  some  days 
since,  and  I have  deferred  an  answer  until  I should  hear  of  your  return  from  the 
Philadelphia  Convention. 

I consider  your  proposition,  in  relation  to  the  reform  schools,  a valuable  one  ; 
but  my  first  impressions  are,  that  they  ought  to  be  established  on  farms  of  not  less 
than  500  acres,  under  the  charge  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies,  all  over 
the  State,  wherein  the  population  is  sufficiently  numerous, — giving  to  the  central 
agency  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society  only  a modified  supervision,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote uniformity  of  discipline  and  action. 

This  system  would,  of  course,  be  apart  from  the  two  or  three  agricultural  schools, 
or  large  larms,  to  which  admission  would  be  a reward  of  merit,  instead  of  a punish- 
ment for  offences.  I am  glad  that  your  active  and  energetic  mind  has  taken  hold 
of  this  project,  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  be  fruitful  in  great  and  permanent 
advantages  to  the  morals  of  our  youth,  and  I would  gladly  have  a conference  with 
you,  so  that  I might  more  fully  understand  your  views  and  be  prepared  to  aid  them 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  But  I do  not  know  when  I shall  have  occasion  to  visit 
Cincinnati,  and  am  now  too  much  engrossed  with  the  labors  of  my  farm  to  do  more 
than  write  you  a hasty  letter,  without  having  given  the  subject  the  consideration  it 
merits.  I will  write  you  should  I have  a call  to  visit  your  city,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  if  you  have  leisure  to  visit  Chillicothe,  I shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a farmer’s 
welcome,  at  my  home.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  visited  this  neigh- 
borhood— it  is  very  beautiful,  well  worth  a few  hour’s  trip  on  our  new  rail  road, 
and  I hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to  come. 

With  great  esteem  and  regard,  yours,  truly 

JAMES  T.  WORTHINGTON. 

Worthington,  September  25th,  1856. 

James  D.  Ladd — Dear  Sir  : — The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Washington  College,  having  been  called  to  a circular  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  in  accordance  to  the  law,  “ to  provide  for  the  estabhshmeut  of  a Reform 
School,”  convened  together,  Sept.  24th  inst.,  to  take  into  consideration  the  object 
of  said  circular  ; when  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  tnis  Board  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a Reform  School  ; that  the  vicinity  of  Worthington  presents  advantages 
and  a situation  superior  to  any  other  known  to  us ; and  with  a view  to  its  location, 
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they  will  present  to  the  State,  their  fine  farm  of  about  100  acres,  valued  at  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  upon  any  terms  that  may  be  deemed  proper  and  satisfactory  to  the 
parties. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  directed  to  present  the  above 
offer  to  the  State  authorities. 

In  accerdance  with  these  resolutions,  we  would  offer  to  the  State,  the  foregoing 
mentioned  tract  of  land,  wnicb  lies  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Worthington,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Olentangy  river. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  a detailed  description  of  the  land,  or  its  far- 
ther advantages,  as  we  would  expect  the  Commissioners,  before  deciding,  to  view 
the  prenrses.  We  would  also  add,  that  the  Trustees  would  be  willing  to  grant  the 
land  to  the  State,  so  long  as  they  will  keep  the  School  in  operation,  or  need  it  for 
that  purpose. 

Please  advise  us  of  the  receipt  of  this. 

With  due  rospects, 

Yours  truly, 

C.  E.  BURR,  President  of  the  Board. 

F.  Fuller,  Secretary. 

Reuttingen,  August  8 th,  1856. 

Hon.  Charles  Remelin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Rear  Sir  : —Your  brother  Edward  writes  me,  that  you  desire  of  me  a communica- 
tion of  my  views  and  experiments  in  reference  to  the  education  of  the  unfortun  ate 
and  the  poor  generally.  Right  willingly  I comply  with  those  wishes,  but  I fear 
only,  that  my  epistolary  communication  will  prove  unsatisfactory.  The  field  is 
so  very  gre  it,  and  my  experience  is  not  closed  ; and  in  America  there  will  be 
manifoldly  different  circumstances  and  necessities. 

All  my  endeavors  and  performances  rest  upon  a fixed  religious  principle  ; I can- 
not however  say  positively  whether  mere  humanitarianism  would  not  have  achieved 
the  same  results  as  those  furnished  by  my  system;  only  so  much  is  certain,  that  I owe 
everything,  yet  accomplished,  to  a consistent  adherence  to  this  principle  ; nor  would 
I ever  trust  the  education  vf  children,  or  the  supervision  over  the  poor,  to  any  per- 
son of  whom  I was  not  convinced,  that  he  had  lived  himself  into  this  principle.  It  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity  “to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  The 
one  sided  tendency  of  the  Protestant  Church,  has  almost  set  aside  this  principle, 
and  rendered  a truly  sensible  and  beneficial  care  of  the  poor,  nearly  impossible. 
We  should  regard  the  poor  confided  to  our  charge,  as  our  own  children  and  breth- 
ren, and  seek  to  secure  their  welfare  equally  with  our  own. 

In  my  establishments,  (there  are  seven  in  number,  in  which  600  persons,  in  part 
educate  and  provide  for  others,  and  in  part  are  educated  and  provided  for,)  I strive 
to  give  life  to  this  great  principle  ; and  I can  freely  say,  that  just  so  far  as  I succeed 
therein,  just  so  far  are  the  results  really  favorable. 

They  contain  poor,  abandoned  children,  taken  up  by  me,  of  all  ages.  The  adults 
that  have  joined  me  belong  to  the  middle  classes,  and  many  of  them  are  farmers. 
They  are  generally  unmarried,  and  belong  to  both  sexes.  Only  a few  families  have 
attached  themselves  lately.  All  of  them  came  for  the  purpose  of  practising  true 
Christian  philanthropy,  and  to  labor  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Most 
of  them  refuse  all  compensation  ; their  incentive  being  love  for  their  fellow  men. 
They  receive  in  the  Institution  all  they  need,  and  in  case  of  sickness  careful  atten- 
tion and  medical  treatment. 

The  Institution,  first  founded,  the  mother  establishment,  called  “ God-help,”  is 
here,  and  its  object  is  to  provide  for  and  educate  poor  children,  and  to  fit  such  as 
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show  the  proper  talent  for  it,  for  being  proper  instruments  in  similar  benevolent 
efforts  for  the  poor.  In  the  mother  house  we  practice  agriculture,  industrial  pursuits 
and  labor  ot  all  kinds,  especially  paper-making*  and  embroidery,  weaving  of  cotton 
goods,  filet  and  crochet  work,  in  wool,  cotton  and  silk.  A traveling  agent  provides 
for  the  selling  of  these  articles,  and  a gentleman,  of  good  mercantile  education  reg- 
ulates and  superintends  our  industrial  productions.  ’ 6 

A mechanical  workshop  is  bc-ing-erected,  so  that  the  more  able  boys,  who  *re 
educated  at  the  Institution,  may  perfect  themselves  in  mechanics  ; others  are  edu- 
cated to  be  teachers.  Especially  do  we  desire  to  fit  the  more  intelligent  mrls  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  branch  establishments,  so  that  they  ne°ed  not  remain 
in  the  Institution  beyond  13  or  20  years  of  age,  and  may  be  employed  at  any  time 
as  missionaries  among  the  poor.  I find  it  particularly  commendable  and  useful  to 
employ  females  in  the  education  and  instruction  of  younger  children. 

The  Catholic  Church  draws  woman  much  more'extensively  than  we  do,  into  her 
service  ; we  must  act  upon  her  example  in  the  matter.  Many  young  women  have 
joined  my  establishments,  and  they  labor  with  great  willingness,  and  the  evident 
blessing  of  God,  in  the  cause  of  the  children.  For  primary^  and  especially  where 
instruction  is  to  be  imparted  by  intuition,  women  are  always  better  than  men. 
They  awake^and  form  the  mind  of  the  child,  which  is  a matter  of  the  greatest 
moment.  If  at  all  possible,  I advise  you  to  employ  women  for  the  primary  branches 
of  your  schoo.s ; this,  I fear,  will  be  more  difficult  in  America  than  it  is^here 
I would  also  recommend  to  you  that,  if  you  have  to  provide  Institutions  for  poor 
children,  to  introduce  among  them  some  useful  and  proper  branch  of  industry  ; labor 

prieties  th6m  0nier’  faithfulness  aad  energ7>  and  guards  them  against  many  impro- 

In  religion,  I teach  them  the  simplest  principles  of  Christianity ; the  command- 
ment  of  love— all — even  children,  easily  comprehend.  Subtile  religious  tenets  and 
affected  pietism  I keep  from  them,  nor  will  I try  to  indoctrinate  them  myself  with 
religious  feelingsj  I prefer  to  let  these  rise  in  their  hearts  of  their  own  accord.  In 
fact,  I seek  to  afford  to  them  in  the  formation  of  character  the  greatest  possible 
liberty  ; for  I wish  losee  them  faithful  and  true.  I try  to  keep  them  from  wickedness 
and  degradation,  and  get  along  with  a few  very  simple  punishments.  Corporeal  pun- 
ishment is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  and  deprivation  of  pleasure  and  food  are  the 
usuai  inflictions.  I inspect,  frequently,  the  testimonials  as  to  their  habits  of  industry 
and  general  behavior,  and  when  deemed  necessary,  reprove  them  publicly. 

I win  many,  by  gratifying  them  with  promenades,  and  occasionally,  by  short 
jourmes.  My  chief  aim  is  to  plant  in  their  hearts  a love  for  virtue  ; and  this  is  the 
tendency  and  spirit  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  it  gratifies  me  deeply  to  be  abte 
to  say  that,  oy  far  the  most  of  our  children  are  open  to  good  and  noble  impressions, 
and  oy  aeepmg  them  from  low  vices,  their  hearts  are  ever  ready  to  receive  religion' 
Instruction  and  labor,  so  that  the  first  retains  its  pre-eminence,  I use  as  the  ?reat 
means  oi  reformation,  and  I have  found,  after  an  experience  of  twenty  yea5s°that. 
their  correct  use  and  combination  always  ensures  results  the  most  favorable. 

YY  e have  three  schools  in  which  the  common  branches  of  the  schools  of  Wurtem- 
aig,  ior  practical  sciences,  are  taught,  I like  to  afford  to  ail  these  children  esneeiallv 
those  displaying  good  talents,  an  education  as  good  as  possible,  just  as  I would  for 
my  own  children.  It  is  the  best  provision  that  I can  send  with  them  into  life  as 
they  are  destitute  oi  property.  This  principle  having  become  flesh  and  blood  with 
us,  our  children  partake  witn  us  of  as  much  love  as  they  would  in  a family  This 
I regard  as  very  important  in  such  Institutions,  because  in  them  they  are  apt  to  fall 
gradually  into  mere  legal  routine,  by  which  the  mind  is  chilled  and  hypocnsy  gen- 

»This  letter  is  written  on  paper  made  at  the  esUbliahment-note  by  the  translator. 
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erateeL  Parental  love  is  like  the  sun,  without  which  plants  can  not  develop  them- 
selves, nor  can  any  system,  however  good,  supply  this  parental  affection.  Only 
where  persons  are  actuated  by  a proper  feeling  of  love,  can  children  be  made  par- 
takers of  love,  and  this  love  may  even  excel  a parent’s  love,  in  the  formation  of 
human  character,  if  its  wisdom  be  combined  with  holiness.  To  sow  the  seed  of 
love  in  man,  we  must  have  religious  instruction  and  education  ; and  this  I try  to 
afford  to  my  wards. 

It  is  a great  leading  idea  of  my  establishments,  that  they  must  maintain  them* 
selves  by  their  own  labor.  I dislike  to  have  them  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the 
world,  which  begets  a lamentable  laxity,  both  in  officers  and  children.  I want  to 
develope  all  the  better  powers  and  faculties  of  man,  and  this  can  be  done  through 
labor,  dictated  and  actuated  by  love.  We  adults  have  to  exercise  all  our  strength 
and  capacity,  to  maintaia  our  numerous  flock  of  children,  as  a father  of  a large 
family  has  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  bring  up  his  children  honestly.  Labor 
is,  after  religion,  the  best  educator ; and  hence  we  employ  our  children  in  many 
kinds  of  industry,  such  as  fit  their  capacities ; but  this  is  never  done  at  the  expense 
of  instruction  and  education,  which  ever  occupies,  with  us,  the  first  rank.  As 
Christianity  gives  to  my  establishment  its  spiritual  tune,  and  influences  the  minds 
of  all,  so  does  the  rule  of  conduct,  just  stated,  secure  its  material  welfare,  and  it 
also  perfects  the  intellectual  developement  of  its  inmates,  and  fits  them  for  life. 

I commenced  with  very  small  means,  and  yet  I have  succeeded,  in  twenty  years, 
to  found  eight  establishments,  and  all  of  them  are  furnished  with  means  to  main- 
tain themselves.  I admit,  I had  to  go  in  debt,  but  there  is  every  prospect  for  its 
early  payment, — my  assistants  have  felt  great  anxiety  in  this  matter,  and  it  has 
been  a great  incentive  to  constant  activity  on  their  part.  All  of  my  establishments 
have  three  to  four  Superintendents,  who  received  their  training  in  the  Mother- 
house,  and  who  are  animated  by  an  equally  high  religious  spirit,  and  are  full  of 
zeal  in  all  the  labor  required.  One  of  the  chief  requirements  of  a good  education 
for  children,  is  the  the  developement  of  their  better  moral  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  with  it,  a love  to  labor  and  to  learn.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
for  teachers  to  accomplish,  and  every  thing  depends  on  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  and  instructor.  If  he  sets  a good  example,  much  will  be  accomplished, 
I learn  and  labor  with  my  children,  and  I never  ask  them  to  do  any  thing  that 
I would  not  do  myself.  I frequently  tell  them,  that  in  our  age,  it  requires  a very 
good  education,  fine  abilities,  and  a most  intelligent  activity,  to  secure  a livelihood. 
I endeavor  to  instill  into  their  minds,  love  of  country,  a high  sense  of  honor, — in 
short  every  thing  to  make  them  good  and  useful  citizens;  and  most  of  my  children 
I thus  induce  to  take  a high  aim  in  life,  and  to  preserve  themselves  from  degra- 
ding actions. 

These,  respected  friend,  are  the  great  pillars  upon  which  rest  my  labors  in  edu- 
cation and  reformation.  My  children  spring,  generally,  from  the  very  poorest  of 
our  people, — many  of  them  are  orphans  or  abandoned  children.  I will  cheerfully 
afford  you  further  details,  if  you  think  it  will  aid  your  State  in  its  noble  purpose. 

For  a long  time  the  thought  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  that  it  were  well 
for  America  and  Germany,  if  there  were  more  interchange  of  a spiritual,  as  well 
as  of  a material  nature,  between  the  two  countries.  I have  frequently  sent  goods 
from  my  establishment  to  America  ; but  have  always  lost  money  by  the  operation, 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  my  loss  has  been  not  less  than  five  thousand  guilders, 
($2,000.)  The  goods  that  I manufacture,  consist  of  fine  needle  and  knit  work  of 
all  kinds.  We  manufacture  caps  and  jackets  for  children  ; also  for  ladies,  shawls, 
head-dresses,  fillet  and  crocket  work  in  wool,  cotton  and  silk.  I have  now  a ready 
home  demand  for  all  I make,  but  would  like  reliable  customers  from  America,  so 
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that  I might  increase  both  my  establishments  and  the  number  of  my  children.  I 
care  less  for  the  profit  than  I do  for  a commercial  intercommunication  ; which, 
when  based  upon  a high  moral  standard,  binds  nations  together  by  moral  ties, 
whose  value  is  too  little  known  and  appreciated.  To  introduce  love  and  exact  jus- 
tice into  trade  and  commerce,  is  with  me  a great  desire.  The  good  of  our  age 
must  exercise  their  very  utmost  care,  to  give  effect  to  these  principles  in  public 
life,  or  else  the  constantly  increasing  injustice  and  selfishness  will  deprive  society 
into  a fearful  dissolution. 

If  you  can  contribute  to  the  realization  of  this  thought,  and  indicate  the  way  for 
opening  a safe  trade  with  North  America,  carried  on  with  a hearty  good  will  and 
fairness  on  both  sides,  you  will  confer  a great  obligation  on  me.  To  be  useful  to 
mankind,  and  particularly  my  dear  native  country,  is  the  great  purpose  of  my  life.. 
Your  official  position  and  your  expressed  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  my  move- 
ments makes  me  believe  that  you  are  actuated  by  the  same  intentions,  and  I,  there- 
fore, have  directed  myself  to  you  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  without  reservation, 
and  it  will  gratify  me  exceedingly  if  our  connection  shall  bring  blessings  to  our 
mutual  efforts. 

With  true  esteem  and  high  regard,  etc., 

GUSTAV.  WERNER. 

P.  S.' — In  looking  again  over  the  letter  of  your  brother,  I find  that  you  also  wish 
to  hear  my  views  about  the  proper  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  criminals. 
I,  too,  take  up  such  persons,  and  with  some,  who  were  not  too  depraved  and  cor- 
rupted, I obtained  good  results.  The  order,  activity  and  moral  spirit  which  should 
prevail  in  such  establishments,  carries  them  along,  and  leaves  but  little  room  for 
their  evil  dispositions.  It  is  best  for  such  institutions  to  be  in  the  country,  and 
their  labor  should  be  agriculture.  For  the  more  wicked  an  institution  is  necessary, 
with  a severer  discipline  than  is  usual  in  establishments  for  better  disposed  children, 
because  that  liberty  which  must  be  afforded  to  the  better,  is  generally  abused  by 
the  corrupt.  I have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  such  an  institution  ; its  superin- 
tendence requires  persons  of  a deep  moral  earnestness  and  true  Christian  spirit,  or 
else  they  will  tire  in  the  woik  or  tyrannize  over  those  entrusted  to  their  keeping. 
I hope  to  be  able,  in  due  time,  to  form  persons  suitable  for  such  institutions.  To 
find  the  proper  persons  for  such  establishments,  is  more  important  than  all  else. 
Money,  dwellings,  goods  and  systems  of  labor  can  always  be  found  ; but  seldom, 
indeed,  the  spirit  which  knows  how  to  use  and  direct  these  rightly.  This  spirit 
springs  only  from  Christianity,  If  we  can  only  succeed  in  properly  forming  our 
youth,  then  we  have  found  the  best  roads  towards  operating  beneficially  on  the  life 
of  the  whole  people.  The  main  lever  in  elevating  mankind,  is  to  give  to  simple, 
practical  Christianity,  its  due  efficiency.  It  often  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Christians 
had  not  yet  found  out  the  simple  and  wholesome  germ  of  their  creed  ; in  it  I have 
found  a real  secret  treasure,  and  I tnink  that  out  of  it  the  whole  life  of  nations  will 
yet  be  wonderfully  revived.  Of  this  many  encouraging  fruits  in  my  establishments 
and  communities,  bear  witness.  I must  first,  however,  obtain  a perfect  fruit,  then 
will  be  the  time  to  call  the  world’s  attention  to  it. 

I have  written  this  letter  at  four  different  intermissions.  This  will  be  apparent 
to  you,  from  its  contents.  I am  liable  to  many  interruptions.  G.  VV. 

Rockport,  Ohio,  September  15,  1856. 

Hon.  John  A.  Foot — Dear  Sir  : — I would  like  to  have  you,  and  your 
colleagues  of  the  committee,  to  locate  the  “ New  House  of  Refuge  for  Young 
Offenders,”  to  come  over  here  and  examine  the  “ Hog’s  Back  Hill,”  in  this  place, 
which  I think  is  a very  desirable  location.  It  is  the  place  that  Dr.  Kirtland  pro- 
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posed  for  the  new  Lunatic  Asylum.  I would  also  recommend  you  to  consult  Dr. 

K„  and  if  the  inducement  be  sufficient,  I will  donate  fifty  acres  of  land,  including 
the  site,  for  so  desirable  an  object.  The  quality  of  the  land  is  number  one,  partly 
improved,  the  balance,  well  timbered.  I was  offered,  the  present  season,  and 
refused  $50  per  acre  for  the  land.  I deem  it  worth  more  money  ; but  as  I have 
more  land  than  I can  occupy,  what  better  use  can  I put  it  to  than  in  the  furtherance 
of  so  benevolent  an  object. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G,  T.  BARNUM. 
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as  possible. 

as  above. 

ditto,  and  private 
donations  started  it. 

as  above,  some  labor 
upon  farm  under  su- 
pervision of  the  state 
board  of  agriculture. 

ditto,  2 classes  as  to 
moral  condition. 

as  above. 

no ; as  above. 

ditto  ; report  obtain- 
ed, if  possible,  from 
persons  in  the  vicin- 
ity where  they  are  lo- 
cated. 

ditto,  chaplain,  $600 
per  annum  . 

8 

. 

10  to  12  er  c . 

as  above,  and  lock 
up  in  total  darkness 
in  extreme  cases. 

as  above,  never  left 
alone,  small  chil- 
dren not  worked. 

City. 

no  regular  system  of 
labor  except  a little 
gardening. 

males  & females 
mixed,  thorough 
classification. 

remain  till  1 8 years, 
then  apprenticed, 
say  600  per  year,  by 
governors  of  alms 
house. 

no  ; as  above. 

have  an  agent  to 
watch  them. 

ditto;  no  regular 
chaplain. 

20 

% per  cet, 

ditto;  deprived  of 
food  and  play. 

do 

ditto,  and  appropri- 
ation of  about  $8000 
per  annum. 

mechanical. 

kept  separate,  3 
classes. 

apprenticed  to  every 
proper  applicant,  by 
managers. 

no  ; as  above. 

men  to  whom  ap- 
prenticed are  to  re- 
port, no  regular 
agent,  also  letters 
from  children. 

ditto;  chaplain  $250 
per  annum. 

25 

8 of  whom  are  fe 
males. 

mas. 

min. 

min, 

mu 

min, 

1 

, 

i 

per  cei. 

as  above. 

do 

city  and  private 
citizens  donations. 

mechanical. 

ditto;  not  classified. 

apprenticed  to  farm- 
ers, if  possible,  by 
managers. 

no  ; as  above. 

rave  an  agent  to  vis- 
it them  and  report. 

ditto;  no  regular 
chaplain. 

19 

13  male,  6 female. 

i, 

-/2  per  ce. 

as  above. 

do 

State  & City. 

chiefly  mechanical. 

ditto;  2 classes  as  to 
morals,  also  as  to 
color. 

as  above. 

no ; as  above. 

□asters  expected  to 
report. 

ditto;  no  regular 
chaplain. 

12 

4 of  whom  are  f< 
males. 

! 

_ 

lave  nckd 
death  iisevt 
years . 

fines  from  earnings, 
confinement  in  cell, 
occasional  corporeal 
punishment. 

account  kept  with 
each  boy,  farm  work, 
can  earn  1 shilling 
per  week  for  own 
use,  prizes  for  good 
conduct  knives,  box- 
es, <fcc. 

Philanthropic  Soci- 
j et.y,  stated  allow- 
ance per  head  from 
(government  prisons. 

i 

chiefly  agricultural, 
mechanical  only  as 
connected  with  form 

only  males,  not  clas- 
sified. 

apprenticed  by  com- 
mittee of  managers 
to  colonies. 

in  some  cases  wher 
sent  by  parents;  ju 
dicial,  municipal  & 
from  other  prisons, 
Parents’  Philanthro- 
pic Society. 

igents  in  all  parts 
where  sent  to,  and 
continued  correspon- 
dence. 

regular  English 
Church;  chaplain  is 
the  governor,  $1500 
per  annum. 

25 

7 females. 

mu 

min, 

min. 

perct. 

solitary  confinement 
placed  on  disgraced 
list,  &c. ; number  o: 
j cases  of  corporeal 
punishment  not  more 
chan  one  per  year. 

instruction  in  agri 
culture  and  median 
ics. 

(state  pays  colony  16 
cts.  per  day  for  each, 
society  aided  by 
state  appropriations 

as  above. 

only  males,  well 
classified. 

out  of  1040,  421  to 
agriculture,  304  to 
mechanics,  246  to 
army,  69  to  navy. 

they  do  when  they 
send  them ; judicial, 
parental  and  by  so- 
cieties ; half  comes 
from  large  cities. 

excellent  system 
never  to  lose  sight  of 
them,  deemed  a sine 
qua  non. 

Regular  Catholic. 

7 

chief  officers,  abi 
24  heads  of  famili 
10  in  addition  r 
multifarious  pur;  ■ 
ses. 

raplaximum  and  mini- 
mum age. 

Division  of  time. 

H 

Quality  of  clothing. 

Teachers,  male 
or  female. 

Medical  treat- 
ment. 

Number  of 
acres  of  land. 

Annual  ex- 
pense. 

Total  income. 

1 

Whether  gym- 
nastics and  mii 
itary  organiza 
tion. 

) 

1 Pr< 

j 

Lon  re 
ed. 

Institution, 
when  founded. 

Max.  1G. 

Min.  5. 

Work  734  hours, 
school  334  “ 

sleep  934  “ 

recrea- 
tion 33<o  “ 

Woolen  in  winter, 
cotton  in  summer, 
cheap,  strong,  gray 
or  blue,  mixed. 

Male  & female. 

Allopathic. 

40  acres. 

$10,000. 

I 

None. 

I 

1 

50 

1 

cent. 

1849 

max.  16. 

min.  5. 

recreation  3 hours, 
study  7 “ 

sleep  9 “ 

work  5 “ 

do 

do 

do 

300  in  all;  180 
in  a lake,  a 
beautiful  sheet 
of  water. 

about  $15,000. 

do 

75 

1 cent 

1850 

max.  15. 

min.  — . 

school  5 hours, 
recreation  5 “ 

work  5 “ 

sleep  9 “ 

/ 

do 

d# 

do 

120  acres. 

none. 

military,  with 
military  music, 
will  have  gym- 
nastics. 

60  p 

a cent. 

1827 

max.  16. 

min.  — . 

recreation  & meals  3 
school 

work  7 

sleep  10 

do 

do 

do 

10  acres. 

$90,000. 

$12,000, 

none. 

7-10  over  14yrs 
of  age,  5-10  14 
to  16,  3-10  over 
18  \eara. 

1S24 

max.  18. 

min.  4. 

recreation  & meals  4 
school  4 

work  7 

sleep  9 

do 

do 

do 

12  acres. 

$100  for  each 
inmate  per  an 
nuni. 

1 

— 

none. 

none. 

75  per  c?nt. 
estimated. 

1850 

max.  18. 
el 

min.  5. 

recreation  & meals  5 
school  7 

work  6 

sleep  6 

do 

do 

do 

6 acres,  more 
originally. 

I 

.$10,000. 

none. 

50  percent. 

j 

max.  18. 

min.  11. 

J 

half  time  system,  al- 
ternate days;  work  4, 
school  4,  sleep  934, 
irise  at  5,  dine  12,  m., 
supper  8,  sleep  9. 

corderoy,  winter  and 
summer,  good  quali- 
ty- 

male. 

do 

250  acres. 

$65,000,  10,000 
of  which  is  for 
emigration  ; 
government 
pays  $20,000, 
about  $120  per 
heal. 

$75,000  sub 
scription,  sur-  j 
plus  farm  pro- 
duce $15,000.  | 

no  gymnastics, 
no  military;  vo- 
cal mnsic,  gym- 
nastic reereat’n. 

70  percent. 

[this  institution 

1849, 
soc  ety 

1790 

oi  max.  16. 

A 

f min.  — . 

h! 

i 

recreation  134  hours, 
sleep  8 “ 

work  9 “ 

study  534  “ 

1 

‘woolen  and  cotton, 
[much  attention  paid 
‘to  cleanliness. 

males;  females, 
employed  as 
l cooks. 

do 

1100  acres. 

could  not  ob- 
jtainafull  report 

1 

I 

$17,500. 

military  organi- 
zation, music, 
gymnastics. 

75  pet  cent. 

4840 

pGscd  for 
K„,  and  if 

the  site,  f< 
improved, 
refused  $■ 
more  land 
of  so  bent 


